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Now as regards the relation of Athena to the olive, that is pretty generally 
regarded as original, but, although I cannot here enter upon a general argu- 
ment, I am strongly inclined to believe (with Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und 
Athen, II, 37 f., Jane Harrison, Themis, pp. 170 ff., and Escher, Pauly-Wiss., 
VI, 409, for the original independence of the group of old Athenian nature 
deities and their later subordination to Athena, see Usener, Gotternamen, 
pp. 135 ff.) that Athena was an interloper on the Acropolis, and that, there- 
fore, the sacred olive was not from the first in her care. It might be observed 
especially in this regard that the tree itself was in the sacred inclosure of 
Erechtheus (Herodotus vii. 55), where Athena could hardly have had prior 
rights, or else in the precinct of the closely related Pandrosos (Frazer on 
Pausanias i. 27. 2; Judeich, Topogr. von Athen, p. 252). Besides Ge had a 
statue only a few yards away, and a rock-cut inscription still testifies to her 
presence in the immediate vicinity. With Earth, the earth-born (Erech- 
theus), the spirit of the dew (Pandrosos, compare Jane Harrison, op. cit., 
p. 172), and Zeus Morios (probably the sender of rain for the Moriai) it 
would seem that the olive was more naturally to be associated than with the 
Hellenic Walkyrie, who otherwise certainly had little enough to do with 
agriculture. 

All this, however, is in the main incidental, and does not diminish the 
value of the delicate and sagacious delineation of the rites and the feelings 
of the early Greeks which they reflect. The whole is a valuable study in 
religious psychology and especially in a singularly beautiful type of symbol- 
ism which has proved alluring to all subsequent representatives of our com- 
mon European civilization. 

W. A. Oldfathee 



Die altgriechische Buhne. By August Feickenhaus. Strassburg: 
Karl J. Triibner, 1917. Pp. viii+131. 30 illustrations. 

Apart from whatever value this book may possess for the specialist, the 
circumstances attending its publication make it a document of interest to a 
wider circle as affording a glimpse behind the scenes in Germany during the 
progress of the Great War. The proof was read by the author while engaged 
in the campaign about Mainz during the summer of 1917. Previous to that 
time, since the beginning of the war, he had had a furlough of but a single 
academic semester, during which he had hastily put the finishing touches on 
his manuscript. The book was then hurried through the press, not only 
because of the uncertainty attending the author's life, but also that he might 
anticipate the publication of a work on the Athenian theater undertaken and 
announced by the Austrian Archaeological Institute ! Finally, although dedi- 
cated with evident exultation "zur Erinnerung an den dritten Kriegs- 
winter," as events proved it was to be one of the last, if indeed not the last, 
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of the publications of the short-lived Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft, in 
Strassburg. Varium el mutabile semper — bellum! 

The first part of the treatise, "Die Dramen" (pp. 1-30), is but a meager 
sketch for whose incompleteness "Der Krieg und meine militarische Pflicht" 
is the excuse offered. In the second part, "Die Bauten" (pp. 31-131, 
including 27 figures and 3 plates), the disturbing effects of the war are less in 
evidence. This portion is a learned and stimulating, but on the whole 
disappointing, discussion of the known Greek theaters. Its value is impaired 
in the first place by the neglect of the historical approach. Following the 
example of Puchstein, for whose views the author evinces a lively sympathy, 
Dr. Frickenhaus divides the Greek theaters into three groups : Der ostliche 
Typus, Der Rampentypus, Der westliche (not, as Puchstein, altattisch- 
westliche) Typus, and then proceeds to discuss the characteristics of each 
group and the peculiarities of each theater in turn, beginning, as does Puch- 
stein, with the theater at Priene and ending with that at Athens. Thus the 
classification and treatment are descriptive rather than historical. Possibly 
the time is not yet ripe for writing a history of the development of the Greek 
theater. Certainly this treatise does not contribute to such a history, 
except in minor details. For one of the main theses of the argument is that 
Lycurgean theater at Athens and its predecessor differed from all other 
Greek theaters known to us: "Die athenische Biihne steht ganz allein" 
(p. 41). 

The categorical tone of this pronouncement is characteristic and, taken 
in conjunction with the tendency to erect theories upon unsubstantiated 
conjecture, constitutes the second and chief blemish of the book. Although 
the author possesses full and accurate knowledge of his subject, one is com- 
pelled repeatedly to challenge his conclusions. Uokv/uiOiri vdoi' ov St&io-Kti. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate the dogmatic nonchalance of his 
reasoning, throughout which the word muss recurs with disheartening 
frequency. 

There must have been two theaters at Athens during the fifth century, 
one in the precinct of Dionysus Eleuthereus, the other in the Lenaeum, 
because certain ancient notices mention dramatic performances in the 
Lenaeum "before the erection of the theater." By the word dmrpov in these 
notices must be meant the Lycurgean theater, for the reason that the pre- 
Lycurgean theater was already in existence at the time when Lenaenspiele 
were instituted (c. 450 B.C.). 

The eccyclema, which was rolled out through the central door and was 
extensively employed by Aeschylus as well as by the other dramatists of the 
fifth century, is depicted on a fourth-century vase-painting of the Eumenides, 
where it appears as a stepped platform surmounted with columns and a roof. 
It follows that the similar aediculae in dozens of the vase-paintings from 
Southern Italy should be explained in the same way. Such a structure 
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could not have been less than two meters wide and three meters high, hence 
the door through which it was pushed must have been very large. The 
panels of this central door opened inward so as not to intercept the view 
when the eccyclema was thrust forth, but the side doors opened outward — 
a nice point which Dr. Mooney failed to observe. But both the hypothesis 
and its conclusions are unconvincing. 

Menander, however, and his contemporaries did not use the eccyclema. 
A study of Menandrian comedy shows that at this period the two side doors 
only were employed. "Weil die neue Komodie das Mitteltor ignoriert, 
kennt sie kein Ekkyklema" (p. 21). When, however, plays based on the 
new comedy make use of three doors (e.g., Phormio, Hecyra, Aulularia, 
Pseudolus, etc.), the third door must have been introduced by the Roman 
imitator. For the stage of Menander was without exception a "Zwei 
Hauser-Buhne" (pp. 21-30). 

The Lycurgean theater had no proskenion, but, instead, a large sub- 
terranean chamber, or rather two such chambers, one at the rear of the 
orchestra, the other immediately in front of the scene-building between the 
projecting members commonly called paraskenia (this term Dr. Frickenhaus 
employs in a different sense [p. 82]). These chambers (Hohlraume) were 
roofed over with wooden planks and constituted a sort of logeion on a level 
with the orchestra. "Es ist eine geniale Losung die Athen in dieser Zeit 
.... ausfindig machte" (p. 67). Above these two Hohlraume stood two 
two-stepped platforms or podia, relics, so to say, of the Aeschylean theater in 
which a podium was a prominent feature. "Das alteste Drama hatte an 
dem 'Podium' eine Art Oberbiihne gehabt; etwas ahnliches blieb anschein- 
end bestehen. Denn ein grosser Altar oder Grabbau wie dort kehrt in vielen 
Tragodien wieder; gute Beispiele fur viele sind das Grab in den Choephoren 
und der Helena, der Altar in K6nig Oedipus und den euripideischen Hiketi- 
den" (p. 5). This podium was "eine typische Unterbau, der mit geringen 
Zutaten in einer Altar, ein Grab usw. verwandelt werden konnte" (p. 69), 
"eine feste und typische Einrichtung des Spielplatzes " (p. 83), "nichts 
anderes als die vielgesuchte Thymele" (p. 86). 

Evidence for the Hohlraume is found in the vertical cutting in the rock, 
marked E-F by Dorpfeld (Das griechische Theater, p. 57). But the theory of 
the "Podium" or "Chorpodium" or "Oberbiihne" is based upon an inter- 
pretation of the scenic arrangements of the Aeschylean plays and is borrowed 
directly from von Wilamowitz (Aischylos, Interpretationen, 1914), and 
Noack (%icr)vr) TpayiKrj, 1915). It is difficult, however, to conceive of a struc- 
ture which "mit geringen Zutaten" could in one play represent a icoivo{lu>tua, 
in another a o-reyos dpxatov and then again the tomb of Darius, in another the 
citadel of Thebes, in still another the grave-mound of Agamemnon. The 
theory does not hold together, and as presented by Dr. Frickenhaus becomes 
a reductio ad absurdum. 
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Finally, we may note that the author failed to observe the relationship 
that existed between the fifth-century theater at Athens and that of the 
fourth century, with the result that his reconstruction of the former is cer- 
tainly wrong, as is also that proposed by Noack (S«>jv^ Tpayucrj). In spite, 
however, of these and other questionable hypotheses and proposed recon- 
structions, Die altgriechische Buhne is not without value to the specialist. 
To others it cannot be recommended. 

James Ttjbney Allen 

University of California 



Apergu d'une histoire de la langue grecque. 2 e Edition revue et 
corrigee. By A. Meillet. Paris: Libraire Hachette, 1920. 
Pp. xv+254. 

The appearance of a second edition of Professor Meillet's Apergu indi- 
cates that the book has had the wide circulation which it deserves. Such a 
history of the Greek language, written on broad lines and in a fascinating 
style, makes an appeal to all concerned with the history of Greek civiliza- 
tion. The new edition, which is printed on a much wider page, is the 
result of a careful revision in which, as the author states, scarcely a page has 
remained unchanged. I select a few points for comment. 

The chapter on the "Structure du grec commun" describes the phonetic 
and grammatical innovations of Greek. It would have been of interest to 
bring together also some of the equally characteristic lexical features, such 
as the substitution of els for the old numeral for "one" (preserved in the 
sense of "ace, " ahnj), of d8£A<£ds and dScA^n? for the old words for "brother" 
and "sister" (^parrjp preserved in a technical sense), the common use of 
2x<o, Xa[ifidv(i>, ftovko/xai, 7iW<o, and many other words which, while of IE 
affinities, play a conspicuously distinctive rdle in the Greek vocabulary. 
This is entirely apart from that element of the vocabulary which may have 
come into Greek from the Aegean languages and is discussed by the author 
in the next chapter. 

The chapter "Le grec et les langues voisines" opens with the remark 
that if we knew what languages were encountered by those who brought with 
them the Greek language we might attempt to discover what peculiarities of 
Greek pronunciation and grammar were due to the populations that the 
Greeks assimilated and what words were taken over from the earlier languages 
of the region. "Le probleme se pose; on n'a pas des donnees pour le 
r^soudre." But there follows, in a paragraph inserted in the new edition, 
the emphatic assertion: "Une seule chose est sure: les innovations qui 
font que le syst&ne grec differe essentiellement du syst&ne indo-europeen 
supposent des tendances bien distinctes de celles qui caracterisaient l'indo- 
europeen, et, par suite, Faction de populations indigenes avec lesquelles se 



